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sions in the account of the continuance of the classical tradition, 
only a few can be noted. Boccaccio was acquainted with Lucre- 
tius (p. 610); Legouais was not the author of the Ovide moralize" 
(p. 616 n. 4) : Statius was not known to Konrad von Wiirzburg 
(p. 618), — the Roman de Thebes, by the way, is worth mentioning 
at this point — the epigrams of Godfrey of Winchester were com- 
monly quoted under the name of Martial (p. 619). The 
"Imago Mundi of Omons" should be excised from the list of 
encyclopaedic compilations ; Omons was merely the scribe of 
one of the manuscripts of Gautier de Metz's Image du Monde, 
which is not included in the list (Hist. litt. XXIII, 221). In the 
treatment of formularies of letter-writing reference should be 
made to Langlois's important contributions, and to Haskins's 
bibliographical note (Am. Hist. Rev. VI, 204). Finally it should 
be noted that Henri d'Andeli, the author of the Bataille des Sept 
Arts, lived in the early, and not in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, and was not a canon of Rouen (p. 649) ; and his work 
should be cited in the latest edition of H6ron. 

For the many errors of detail in his treatment of the Mediaeval 
period, Dr. Sandys has the excuse that he was working in an un- 
familiar field, but he has not even used the guides that were 
available. For instance, he has not made use of Grober's sketch 
of Mediaeval Latin literature, which he mentions in the Preface. 
In writing the second volume of this work it is to be hoped that 
the author's dependence on certain monographs on particular 
phases of the subject, will not keep him from searching for other 
material, for which he will have to go even further afield than in 
writing the section on the Mediaeval period. 

George L. Hamilton. 



Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden. Grundziige einer oratorisch- 
en Rhythmik. Von Th. Zielinski, Professor an der Uni- 
versitat St. Petersburg. Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung, Theodor Weicher, 1904, 253 pp. M. 8.40. 
[Separat-Abdruck aus Philologus Supplementband IX, 
Viertes Heft.] 

The artistic employment of rhythm in the composition of prose, 
more especially, of course, at the end of the period, was an aspect 
of antique literary art the importance of which it would be difficult 
to overestimate. The earliest rhetoricians of Greece enforced it 
by precept and illustrated it in practice, the latest grammarians 
and critics of the Roman Empire were still busily engaged in the 
discussion of it, the great prose writers of both Greece and Rome 
for, at least, a thousand years are examples of its practical applica- 
tion. The so-called cursus of the Middle Ages, which emerged 
after the quantitative system of pronunciation had given way to 
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accent, was, in reality, nothing more than an adaptation of the 
old theory to the new conditions. Meanwhile, this important side 
of Cicero's literary art had long since been forgotten. Finally, 
however, it was rediscovered by the Humanists who applied the 
results to their own Latinity. But the very existence of such 
a thing as rhythmical prose, much more, the laws or the artistic 
importance of it, soon fell below the horizon-line of the rapidly 
decreasing stature of later scholarship, nor was it encouraged to 
emerge again as long as, in practice at least, the ears of even the 
best scholars were dinned with the defective pronunciation which 
has prevailed since the time of Erasmus. At all events, the exis- 
tence of rhythmical prose, rediscovered by the Humanists and, 
afterwards, practically forgotten, is, really, a second rediscovery 
of the present generation, and investigation of the laws by which 
it was regulated is still in the infantile stage. 1 Examination of the 
Mediaeval cursus, for which we are chiefly indebted to the French, 
began early in the 18th century but there have been no definite 
results until within the last few years. The study of Cicero's 
usage began scarcely more than twenty years ago. Though 
previously urged by Volkmann and Fritzsche, the first serious 
attempt to examine this subject was made by G. Wuest (Strass- 
burg, 1881). He was succeeded, five years later, by E. Miiller, 
who followed a different method and arrived at a different result. 
Bornecque's study of Cicero's correspondence appeared in 1898, 
J. Wolff's dissertation, De Clausulis Ciceronianis, in 1901. 
Meanwhile, and up to the present time (1904), various other Latin 
authors have been subjected to the same test, more especially 
since the appearance of Norden's Antike Kunstprosa in 1898 which 
presented the whole subject in a fashion so attractive and in- 
spiring that a lasting and fruitful interest in it has been aroused. 
Otherwise, Norden's most important service in this domain was 
his establishment of the historical connection, on the one hand, 
between Greek and Republican Latin and, on the other, between 
Imperial Latin and the accentual cursus of the Middle Ages. 

In dealing with the first twenty odd years of work in this field 
one is glad to acknowledge that even the detached facts brought 
to light are, in themselves, an ample reward. So far, however, as 
the great general laws of rhythmical prose are concerned, as well as 
the practical meaning and application of them, the average ob- 

1 For the history and the bibliography of this investigation, a critical ex- 
amination of the various theories advanced, etc., etc., see, especially, E. 
Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, Leipzig, 1898, p. 909, f., E. De Jonge, Les 
Theories Recentes sur la Prose Metrique en Latin, Le Musee Beige, 1902, 
pp. 262-279, Les Clausules de Saint Cyprien, id. ibid., pp. 344 _ 3 6 3, H - 
Bornecque, Wie soil man die metrischen Klauseln studiren? Rhein. Mus., 58 
(1903), pp. 371-381. Finally, Zielinski, in his own monograph, gives an ex- 
cellent resume and a complete discussion of all literature of the subject so far 
as it is concerned with Cicero himself. This includes a collection and dis- 
cussion of all antique references to the observance of metrical laws in the 
prose of Cicero. 
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server feels that the investigation has not been equally successful. 
He is tempted to describe no small portion of it as so much 
groping about through a labyrinth of statistics behind some 
uncertain candle of theory. However that may be, it is certainly 
characteristic of this investigation that it has evolved no rules 
capable of working both ways, no conclusions which are at once 
clear-cut and generally acceptable to the world at large. The 
situation, however, was even better than we had a right to expect 
at this early stage. There is no reason for discouragement, 
much less, for unkind criticism. Apparently, Cicero himself was 
never quite clear with regard to his own theory. 

In most cases, the portion of text examined by our modern 
investigators was manifestly an insufficient foundation for the 
superstructure demanded, in all cases, we had a right to suspect 
that the theory adopted was more or less partial and inadequate. 
Two radically different methods, each prompted by its own 
theory of development, have been followed. The first method — 
which is represented by Wuest, Havet, Watson, Mac6, Candel, 1 
and especially, Bornecque, and may be called the French school — 
proceeds on the general principle that the metrical form of the 
last word determined the metrical form of the word which 
immediately preceded it. It counts feet by words. It is the 
school of the caesura, using that word, as Zielinski employs it, in 
the sense of word-end. All statistics have been gathered and 
all conclusions drawn from this point of view. The second method 
— which is represented by E. Miiller, Norden, Wolff, Gatscha 
and Freund, and has been termed the German school — considers 
nothing but the combinations of long and short syllables. It 
marks off the feet and pays no attention whatever to the words. 

'The French school', says De Jonge, 'generalizes too little, 
it frequently has nothing to offer but statistics. The German 
school, on the other hand, generalizes too much, it frequently 
assembles under one rubric facts altogether incompatible with 
each other '. This excellent criticism of De Jonge might be 
supplemented by the observation that if the rhythmical clausula 
of prose is to be examined as every other metrical combination 
is to be examined, then both theories are manifestly inadequate. 
Certainly neither one of them, single-handed, could have forced 
the hexameter to tell the secrets of its history which have been 
revealed to us in the last thirty years. 

At the end, therefore, of twenty years it seems evident that the 
burning question in the study of rhythmical prose is, even more 
than ever, the question of method. How are we to proceed 
and what shall we consider in order to solve the problem ? From 
this point of view as well as for many other reasons, the book of 
Professor Zielinski is a contribution to the subject so thorough 

J J. Candel, De clausulis a Sedulio in eis libris qui inscribuntur Paschale 
Opus adhibitis, Tolosae, ex typis Societatis Sancti Cypriani, 1904, 170 pp. 
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and exhaustive and, at the same time, so illuminating and con- 
vincing that, without pausing to write the detailed review which 
it really deserves, I shall simply endeavor to report some of the 
main points and conclusions of his investigation to the readers of 
the Journal. 

Zielinski's study, which is a model of thoroughly systematized 
inductive reasoning reduced to the lowest terms of algebraic 
clearness and brevity, is based upon a complete statistic of the 
clausula of the period (17902 exx.) for the entire corpus of Cicero's 
orations. It is the first time that all of Cicero's orations — for 
many reasons, the most important document in the case now 
surviving — have been utilized for this purpose. It is well under- 
stood that initial rhythm, the cadence of the clause, etc. deserve 
and will repay examination. It is proper, however, that the 
beginning should be made rather with the close of the period, 
because it is here that rhythm is strictly observed and is most 
prominent. Moreover the development oi it here is unimpeded 
by any influence from the following sentence. 

The principles by which the material has been arranged and 
the conclusions have been drawn are, in part, as follows : 

The ' Grundformen ', primitive forms, of the clausula, to illus- 
trate by concrete examples, are : 



I. collocaretur, 


— \j — 


— w 


2. cessit audaciae, 


— \_r — 


-^/^ 


3. audeat iudicare, 


— ks — 


— v-» — \y 


4. - is et auctoritatibus, 


— \j — 


— v-» — w — 


5. (prae)posteram gratulationem. 










6. (vi)dere quid quaeque causa postulet, 




>-/ 



etc. 

It will be seen at a glance that all of these ' Grundformen ' be- 
gin with a cretic ( — « — ) and that in every case this cretic is 
followed by a trochaic group, beginning with two syllables in 1, 
adding another syllable in 2, another in 3, and so on. To borrow 
the language of calculus, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are the integers of a form 
which may be represented thus, 

Basis Cadence 



v,|-|v,|- 

123 



This 'Integrating Clausula', as Z. aptly terms it, consists, 
therefore, of a cretic basis followed by a trochaic cadence having 
two or more syllables. This is the clausula of Cicero. The law 
of its observance is the law of the clausula in Cicero. 

The minimum cadence is one trochee. Hence such a clausula 
is always marked " 1 ". The addition of another syllable makes 
clausula " 2 ", and so on. 

Now a trochee and a half ( — « — ) = one cretic. Hence from 
2 onwards, the cretic of the basis is followed by a second cretic 
in the cadence. Agreeably, therefore, to the well-known rule of 
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ancient metric that only the last foot must be kept pure, the 
cretic of the basis from 2 onwards may be replaced by a molossus 
( ). The lighter forms 2, 3, 4, etc. are, therefore, accom- 
panied by parallel heavy forms which are graphically represented 
by 2, 3, 4, etc., i. e., beside 2, cessit audaciae, — ^ — • — <-> - , we 

have 2, credatis postulo, • — ^ x , beside 3, audeat 

iudicare, — ^ — • — <-> — c , 3, his non intelligetur, f 

— v/ — ^, and so on. 

T he ' Grundformen ', therefore, of Cicero's clausulae are 1 : 2, 
2: 3' 3 : 4, 4 '• etc. As compared with all derivative variants they 
are decidedly in the majority. 

Derivative variants^ — ' pathology ' of the clausula, using that 
word in its original sense — are governed, for the most part by 
two recognized laws of metrical composition. These are resolu- 
tion and anaclasis. 

Anaclasis — by which a cretic may become a choriambus 

( — ^^ — ) or a molossus an epitrite ( — ^ ) — ought to be 

confined to the basis, and the same is true of the molossus men- 
tioned above. If either one of these phenomena occurs in the 
cadence it has a direct influence on the standing of the clausula. 

From the point of view of their value, clausulae are classed as 

V (verae), L (licitae), M (malae), P (pessimae), S (selectae). 

V includes the first three Grundformen, i. e., 1: 2, 2: 3, 3 
(10845 exx - out; °f the total 17902, 60.3 per cent). 

L includes 4 and 4, also the simpler variants, by resolution or 
anaclasis, of V, e. g. i a , 2 1 , 3 ,r , etc. (tr=anaclasis, the exponents 
mean the long syllable resolved, counting, in each case, from the 
left). L is represented by 4776 exx. 26.5 per cent. 

M includes 5, 5 onwards, with all their derivative variants 
all derivative variants of 4 and 4, finally, double and triple deriv- 
ative variants of V, 1103 exx., 6.1 per cent. 

P includes all V which have allowed anaclasis in the second 
cretic, 248 exx., 1.4 per cent. 

S, which, as the name indicates, are not bad but are used for 
certain special effects, include all V which have allowed cholosis 
in the second cretic ( for — v — ), 930 exx., 5.2 per cent. 

The reader will be able to draw his own conclusions, both for 
the art of Cicero and for the value of Zielinski's system of inves- 
tigation, from the comparative frequency of these categories, 

V + L 4- S = 16551 out of 17902, 92 per cent. In other words 
Cicero's clausula transgresses his (more or less) conscious stand- 
ard of what is faultless (V, 60.3 per cent), allowable (L, 26.5 per 
cent), or deliberately chosen (S, 5.2 per cent), in only 8 per cent 
(M, 6.1 per cent + P, 1.4 per cent) of the total usage. 

The term ' Hauptform ' is employed to designate the corre- 
sponding Grundform together with all its derivative variants. 
For this purpose, the Roman numerals are also made to serve 
an important end. Thus Hauptform I = Grundform 1 together 
with all derivative variants, Hauptform II = Grundform 2, 2 
together with all derivative variants, and so on. 
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Finally, caesura, which is recorded in every example, is indi- 
cated by the Greek letters, a, /3, y, etc., according to the syllable 
after which, counting from left to right, caesura occurs. 

By the use of these and other carefully chosen terms and 
symbols which are always clear and have the immense advantage 
of never meaning but one thing, the author is not only as exact 
as an algebraic formula but also saves unnumbered pages of be- 
wildering repetition. 

In chapter second (pp. 27-218) of his work, Zielinski gives a 
detailed examination and discussion of the Hauptformen. It 
would be out of the question here to trace the steps of the pro- 
cess by which he groups, analyzes and accounts for every one 
of the 17902 clausulae collected. I can only call attention to some 
of the laws and observations developed from his investigation. 

Of great importance in the matter of caesura (word-end) is 

E. 1 The Law of Agreement : Clausular ictus and grammati- 
cal word -accent (primary or secondary) agree. 

This observation goes far to prove, if proof is still needed, 
that the same phenomenon in the cadence of the hexameter is 
neither accidental nor inevitable but due to a conscious applica- 
tion of the same law. The extension of the law of agreement 
to secondary word-accent is due to Zielinski and is of great 
importance. 

This is one important reason why in the basis of Hauptformen 
I and II there is so decided a preference for caesura after the 
trochee or spondee (i. e. y, monte vicerunt). Next is £ (non 
oportere). That the preference for y found in the Grundformen 
of I and II should also extend to the derivative variants is due to 

F. The Law of Pathologic Correspondence : Generally speak- 
ing, derivative variants show a strong tendency to follow their 
respective Grundformen. 

Indeed, as compared with iy, the fondness for i'y and i*y in- 
creases. This is due to 

G. The Law of Pathologic Contrast : As pathologic strict- 
ness decreases (i. e., as variation from the given Grundform is 
less controlled) strictness in the laws of caesura increases. 

But even when caesura y or /3 does not occur the desirability 
of agreement may be seen from 

N. The Law of Shift : When the basis consists of a single 
molossian word the principal ictus shifts to the middle syllable. 
In that case, the first, and, possibly, the third syllable have a 
secondary ictus. But if the third long syllable is resolved, the 
principal ictus of the middle syllable becomes so strong that the 
first syllable loses its secondary ictus and is also reduced half. 

The position of caesura in the cadence is, of course, (Law A) 
directly influenced by the relative frequency of the words neces- 
sarily producing that caesura. But monosyllables closing the 

1 For the sake of clearness, I have kept the letters by which Zielinski 
himself designates his laws. 
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cadence are rare (only i per cent in i). Hence Law A must be 
reinforced by 

B. Law of the Monosyllable: Monosyllables at the close of 
the cadence are largely confined to enclitic forms of esse. If, 
however (p. 68-9), the cadence is catalectic (as in 2, 4, 6, etc.), 
accented monosyllables may occur, but they are not very fre- 
quent. 

The Law of Agreement is responsible for what Zielinski terms 

Q. The Law of two Shorts : Whenever a long syllable is 
resolved the result must be preceded either by a long syllable in 
the same word or by a caesura. 

A special application of this law to caesura is seen in 

P. The Law of C : In Hauptform III, and onwards, if the 
second trochee of the cadence is resolved a caesura before it (() 
is obligatory. 

Another important application of Q is seen in examining the 
relationship between the clausura and the syllables immediately 
preceding it— 'Anlauf ', as Z. terms it. This application of Q is 
seen in 

I. The Law of Anlauf: In a clausula having its first long 
syllable resolved, if a word ends inside the basis but, at the same 
time, begins before the first syllable of that resolution, then the 
syllable immediately preceding the said resolution is generally 
long. The deeper the basis is penetrated by this word the more 
strict is the observance of this law. [In other words, the rule of 
the preceding long, set forth in Q, applies not only to the entire 
clausula but, as a rule, to the last syllable of the 'Anlauf'.] 

The relation of Anlauf and clausula is further governed by 
two laws : 

C. The Law of Balance : Weighting or lightening the clau- 
sula is accompanied by an effort to restore balance by a contrast 
in the Anlauf, [i. e., if the one is light the other is, by preference, 
heavy, and vice-versa]. 

D. The Law of Distance : Strictness in observing the laws of 
the clausula decreases as the distance from the close of it 
increases. 

Further all derivative variants are affected by 

H. The Law of Resolution : When a syllable is resolved the 
result should not be divided between words of two or more 
syllables. 

In Hauptformen I and II (in which caesura y is preferred) 
diaeresis between basis and cadence is strenuously avoided, but 

O. Law of Diaeresis: In Hauptform III, and onwards, diaeresis 
is preferred. In the light forms this law is strictly observed. In- 
deed, hiatus and syllaba anceps are allowed before the diaeresis. 
In the heavy forms, on the contrary, the observance of diaeresis 
is much more lax. This law of diaeresis (O) is obligatory for 
S clausulae. 

Heavy forms prevail in IV and III. But in III and, above all, 
in II there was a rapidly growing preference for the light forms 
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daring the last ten years of Cicero's life. This preference may 
be discerned in all the speeches of that period. It is a matter, 
therefore, of chronology, not of «i8or. Hence we are justified in 
formulating 

K. The Law of Development: In the clausula of Cicero, 
development of technique was towards lightening the basis. 

Finally, of derivative variants in general, it may be observed 
that, omitting Hauptform I, which has only one Grundform (i. e. 
1), the percentage of variation steadily increases up to Haupt- 
form V. 

The comparative importance of the first four Hauptformen is 
indicated by the statistics of their occurrence (5308 + 4369 + 5383 
+ 650 = 16210, out of a total of 17902). 

I and II lay especial emphasis on a caesura after the first 
trochee (or spondee) of the basis (y). Diaeresis between basis and 
cadence is avoided. In other words the clausula is concentrated, 
basis and cadence are bound together as closely as possible. The 
more or less regular trochaic cadence is not allowed, so to speak, 
to escape from the basis. I and II (10177 exx.) belong to the 
Attic group. 

Ill and IV (and onwards), on the contrary, are especially 
marked by the use of 8, i. e., diaeresis between basis and cadence. 
This allows the clausula to fall apart into basis and cadence. 
Ill and IV belong to the Asian group. Statistics of usage (6038 
exx.) as compared with the Attic group (10177 exx.) are, in 
themselves, an excellent illustration of Cicero's attitude towards 
these two great schools of Roman oratory. 

When, as in III and onwards, basis and cadence are divorced, 
the cadence draws nearer the effect of regular verse. The effect 
is increased as the cadence grows in length. In this respect, the 
danger point is reached in IV. Indeed, with Hauptform V we 
actually enter the domain of regular clausulae found in poetry of 
the higher spheres. The clausula of V frequently serves as the 
clausula of strophes in the chorus of tragedy or of comic parody. 
Hence the clausulae of Hauptform V are M. (malae). 

These are some of the most important results of Zielinski's 
investigation. It will be seen, even from this imperfect report of 
it, that in a certain way his system is a combination of the methods 
of both the French and the German schools. Caesura is investi- 
gated, so are long and short syllables as such, but neither one at 
the expense of the other, much less, to the exclusion of it. Ziel- 
inski's system, however, is something better than a combination. 
Other features of great importance have been added. The funda- 
mental idea of his system, I take it, is the axiom — at least, it 
should be an axiom — that in so far as conscious rhythm exists in 
prose the general laws by which it is governed are those which 
apply to poetry. Certainly, his investigation has gone far to 
prove that this is the case. Among many important contributions 
to the subject both in matter and in method, the most important, 
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perhaps, is his discovery of the "Integrating Clausula". As 
soon as this great principle was established all the phenomena 
were at once capable of logical arrangement and explanation. 
Best of all, he has given us rules that really will work both ways, 
he has derived conclusions which ought, at least, to be satisfactory 
to the world at large. The day of a constructive theory of the 
subject would appear to be at hand. If so, the application of it 
to the great writers of Greece and Rome bids fair to inaugurate an 
era of revelation as regards our knowledge of antique literary art. 

But, as might be expected, the illumination produced by Zie- 
linski's investigation extends beyond the clausula of the Cice- 
ronian period. Its usefulness, if properly applied, as a criterion 
of text is illustrated by several pages of examples. Moreover, 
something is already contributed to the settlement of uncertain 
quantities, to the rules of prosody, to orthography, etc. But by 
far the most interesting question here is the meaning of Zielinski's 
investigation for the matter of Latin accent, and, especially, for 
the matter of secondary accent which, though manifestly of vast 
importance, is really taken up in this book for the first time. 
The author's views, which are set forth in his concluding chapter, 
will, doubtless, be much discussed and, as he himself says, a long 
series of investigations must be completed before we can hope to 
reach a complete and clear view of all the matters involved. The 
most important general results, however, are, it seems to me, 
likely to remain, substantially, as he has stated them. 

To report the main conclusions in brief, this investigation 
shows beyond any reasonable doubt that the accent of Cicero's 
oratorical prose was the accent of poetry. In other words the 
phenomenon conveniently known as ' conflict ' was not confined 
to poetry and the extension of it into another field gives new 
interest to the old question, What is conflict and how shall we 
explain it ? For those, of course, who believe, with Corssen, that 
Latin accent was, like Greek accent, purely musical, the answer 
is at once easy and final. Conflict, even if we care to use the 
word at all, is a matter of no concern. Pitch-accent has nothing 
to do with metre. By far less comfortable, however, has been 
the situation of the many among us who are convinced by the 
trend of modern investigation that, although it contained a musi- 
cal element, the accent of Latin was undoubtedly expiratory. 
We were justified in viewing with suspicion any theory of metri- 
cal composition involving a system of stresses at variance with 
the laws of national accent. How, then, is conflict to be ex- 
plained ? Zielinski's reply is simple and to the point. There 
was no conflict. The accent of poetry and, as we have now dis- 
covered, the accent of oratorical prose, was the accent of ordinary 
speech. But Orator, 58, is direct testimony to the fact that the 
ordinary accent of Cicero's time was not the accent of his ora- 
torical prose but the accent with which the grammarians have 
made us familiar. Furthermore, the technique of the clausula 
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as we find it in Pliny's Panegyricus, even, as we find it in Sym- 
machus, is essentially the same as the technique which we have 
discovered for Cicero. But the technique of verse as we find it in 
Ciaudian is also the same, essentially, as the technique of verse 
nearly five hundred years before in the poem of Lucretius. This, 
says Zielinski, leads us directly to the solution of the question, 
and, among many which might be chosen, he selects one particu- 
larly striking example by way of illustration. 

In ordinary pronunciation, such a word as petite is a dissylla- 
ble, in fact, scarcely more than a monosyllable. Every one 
knows, however, that as soon as a Frenchman begins to declaim 
or write poetry the final e recovers its rights. So Cicero's ora- 
torical accent displayed many peculiarities not found in the ordi- 
nary speech of his time. Now it is certain that at the time when 
the artistic forms of French poetry were developed petite was 
pronounced as a trisyllable in ordinary speech. Even if we did 
not know this from other sources wehave aright to derive it from 
modern verse-technique. So, too, in Latin. At the time when 
artistic poetry and artistic prose were first developed the accent 
of both was the accent of ordinary speech. Oratory and poetry 
preserved it until the latest times, although in the meantime the 
speech of ordinary life continued to develop and gradually evolved 
a new and simpler system of accent. In other words, the accent 
of oratory and poetry was, at least within artistic limits, a his- 
torical survival of the ordinary accent of cultivated Latin as it 
existed in the time of Naevius. This stage was midway, one may 
say, between the original initial accent of Latin and the accent 
of Cicero's time with which we have been familiar. 

Zielinski cites two or three striking examples in support of his 
contention. Lindsay, for instance, has already shown that so- 
cietas represents a type of accentuation belonging to conversa- 
tional Latin in the time of Plautus. Zielinski's investigation 
shows that s6cietas was the rule of Cicero's clausula. Weaken- 
ing of the stem-vowel shows that c6nficio was the original pro- 
nunciation. The same pronunciation is demanded by Cicero's 
clausula. 

Most interesting are the oxytones demanded at the end of 
Cicero's clausula. Unfortunately the evidence of historical sur- 
vival in this case is not so satisfactory. Nevertheless, that in con- 
tinuous speech the syllable prominent for its length has a ten- 
dency to become tonic is readily understood, says Zielinski, by 
any one familiar with a modern quantitative language like the 
Hungarian. It is quite in the spirit of rhythmical speech for a 
long: syllable to absorb the accent of the short syllable which im- 
mediately precedes it. I might add that Zielinski's statement is 
supported by such a purely accentual language as English. I 
allude to the well-known tendency of dissyllables to shift their 
accent under the influence of metrical stress. The phenomenon 
has a genuine historical foundation and still survives not only in 
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our poetry but also in the conservative tradition of reading the 
service of the Church. 

At all events, for€nt represents the required accentuation of 
iambic words at the close of a Ciceronian clausula, and why should 
this illustration of the force of secondary accent be an exception 
to the law of historical survival which seems to hold good for the 
other phenomena examined? I may add that Zielinski's con- 
tention seems to derive support, so far as it goes, from the fact 
that a historical survival of the accentuation represented by for6nt 
in oratory and poetry is the best explanation, indeed, it is the 
only satisfactory explanation yet offered, of the preference for 
iambic words at the close of the pentameter which is expressed in 
Ovid's famous law of the dissyllable. 

Be that as it may, it is no slight recommendation of Zielinski's 
study that, aside from the solid contribution it has made to the 
subject concerned, it is suggestive of possibilities long buried in 
the language and literary art of antiquity which bid fair to rival 
the interest of those which have so long lain perdu in the sands 
of Egypt. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited 
by J. A. H. Murray, Henry Bradley and W. A. Crai- 
gie. Vol. VI, Lock-Lyyn and M-Mandragon; Vol. VII, 
Onomastical-Outing, Outjet-Ozyat and P-Pargeted ; Vol. 
VIII, R-Reactive and Reactively-Ree. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1903-1904. 

In the last notice of the Oxford English Dictionary (A. J. P., 
XXIV 85-89), the work was brought down to January, 1903, in- 
clusive. Since that date the quarterly parts have been issued 
.regularly as above. The letters to M have been completed, and 
the letters O and Q, while M, P and R are under way. Dr. Bradley 
has still to complete M and N for Vol. VI ; Dr. Murray, P for Vol. 
VII ; and Mr. Craigie, R and S for Vol. VIII. This rate of pro- 
gress is much greater than a few years ago, and as it is proposed 
to finish the work in ten volumes, we may, perhaps, be spared, after 
watching its progress for twenty years, to witness its completion 
and to congratulate its editors. The same high standard of excel- 
lence and thoroughness has been maintained, and it needs but the 
examination of any single part to appreciate the care and labor be- 
stowed upon it. But the language itself moves with seven- 
league boots. We have only to open the last part that has come 
to hand, M-Mandragon, (October 1, 1904) to find the latest neol- 
ogism, — for which our British cousins are solely responsible, — 
duly labelled and incorporated, namely, Maffick, verb, — with its 
derivatives, Mafficking, Mafficker, and Maffick, substantive, — 
explained as a "back-formation from mafficking, (i. e., the proper 



